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THE "CONTINUATION" OF THE ODYSSEY 
By A. Shewan 
A. THE LANGUAGE AND VERSE 

On yfr 296 Dr. Monro notes, "the question whether the continua- 
tion [of the Odyssey from that line on] was needed in order to bring 
the story to a satisfactory close is one that can hardly be settled by 
discussion. The issue depends rather upon the evidence afforded 
by language and metre." Dr. Monro decides against the " Continua- 
tion." I venture here to give my reasons for believing that the evi- 
dence has been misappreciated on some points, and that, on others, 
that learned and greatly respected commentator was in conflict 
with scholars whose opinions are entitled to weight. 

The length to which this paper will run must be my excuse for 
plunging in medias res, and leaving introductory matter to papers 
which will deal with other aspects of the question. Materials have 
been collected from (so far) some forty discussions, commencing 
(not to mention the Alexandrians) with Spohn in 1815-16, and ending 
with Belzner (Komposn. der Od.), 1912. It is a remarkable fact 
that the linguistic element, which to Dr. Monro was of such prime 
importance, has received the scantiest attention. 

I will classify the phenomena under certain heads, and I begin with 

1. The aira^ \ey6fieva. — Time was when these were considered 
good serviceable ammunition in a Homeric encounter, but nowadays 
no critic of standing would rely on them unless they were of a very 
special character. For the "Continuation" Monro disregards them; 
they are neither striking nor more numerous than in other books. 
Friedlander gives them in his Zwei Worterverzeichnisse, and they are 
set out by Spohn. More than half are massed in the third hundred 
lines of a>. One or two will have to be noticed below. 

2. Forms. — eTapTr^rrjv, i/r 430, a dual of a historical tense with 
the augment. Dr. Monro refers to J. Phil., XXIII, 205: "the dual 
of the historic tenses is not as a rule augmented, and never by the 
poet of the Odyssey" (Piatt). The proposition cannot stand. 
"There is nothing against the augmentation of duals as such" 
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(Mr. Drewitt in C.Q., VI, 110). The dual had certainly no influence 
on the augment (Schmidt in Philologus, IX, 428). The grammarians 
give uncertain sounds. 

I count 149 instances in the Iliad (Mr. Piatt makes 151 ; I must 
have overlooked two) and 44 in the Odyssey. Of 18 of these (as 
rjyrjada-drjv) we cannot say whether they are augmented or not; in 
28 cases {ae'/eovre ftdrvv and the like) we cannot say what the original 
form was; in 28 the augmented form is impossible in the hexameter; 
and 16 are initial in the verse, and the augment was barred. Of the 
remainder 79 are unaugmented and 24 augmented, and of the latter 
many can not be amended away. 

These duals are in similar case to the iteratives (C.P., VII, 400 f.). 
Many were loaded with two long syllables (-rjrrjv, -ea6vv) at the end, 
and there would be an objection to forms with a succession of long 
syllables, and to lengthening such words still further by the augment. 
The idea that these duals could not be augmented goes back to the 
Alexandrians, and it is possible enough that the augment has been 
omitted in some cases [fivdov /ivOeiadrjv, apvva-0rjv, 7rpoaav8rJTT]v 
and other compounds) in deference to the prejudice. And, if Mr. 
Piatt is to be allowed to emend the augment away, we must be 
allowed to restore it where we can. 

The prejudice was assisted by the fact of the smaller number of 
the duals in the Odyssey. It is assumed to be the later poem; and, 
just as it has been argued that the simile became "atrophied" (Mr. 
Drewitt in C.Q., II, 107), so it has been contended that in decadent 
Odyssean days the dual had become a mere archaism. I believe 
this theory to belong to the large category of Homeric mare's nests. 
The paucity of the occurrences in the Odyssey can be explained much 
more simply. Grouping the instances in the Iliad, we find that 69 
are due to the association of heroes in the fight (as Diomede and 
Odysseus, 11, the Aiante, 6), of heralds, competitors in the Games, 
etc.; 28 to gods acting in company (Hera and Athene^ 8, Hera and 
Hypnos, 4, Poseidon and Athene^ 3) ; and 22 to pairs of horses. These 
account for 119 out of 149. In the Odyssey there is not association of 
individuals in the same way; the gods do not act in pairs; horses 
give but four duals. So it is a question of subject-matter again ; fewer 
duals are used because fewer are required. There is no degeneration. 
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The "Continuation," which ought to show the greatest aversion to, if 
not absolute avoidance of, the dual, has four to itself, or twice the 
average in the rest of the poem; and there is nothing against it 
or the Odyssey generally, in this matter. 

tfrjv, ■$• 316 and ft> 343; and also A 808 and t 283, all four occur- 
rences being of a type — rjyv the initial word, with a distinct pause 
after it. Dr. Monro remarks that the form is " clearly not Homeric," 
and cures A 808 by reading fjev, and r 283 with jjeiv or eirj. The 
latter he thinks probably right, but some think that optative (icev 
eirj = "would have been") inadmissible (Lay of Dolon, 241 ff.). 

The form has been the subject of much controversy. The original 
Homeric forms are said to be %ev and eev (Monro, p. 464, quoting 
K.Z., IX, 386). Schulze (Q.E., 418) accepts fjev in all the three 
Odyssean passages, but at the heavy cost of an initial trochee. Cf. 
H.G. 2 , 13 f., van Leeuwen, Ench., 520, Curtius, Verb (Eng. tr.), 119, 
Brugmann, Gr. Gram. 3 , 274, and other participants in the discussion 
named by these. It may perhaps be accepted that rji)v is a false 
form — "a form in the bards' dialect due to false analogy" (Mangold, 
De diedasi Homca., 178, approved by Rzach, Der Dialekt des Hesiodus, 
456) ; so Kuhner-Blass, II, 225, n. The authorities generally receive 
the form as of the vulgate, and do not attempt, by special treatment 
of some of the passages, to differentiate them from the others. The 
point of interest here is, what evidence r\r\v is of the lateness of a 
passage in which it occurs. If it is only due to false analogy, it may 
still be quite ancient. It may have been in the text all the time, and 
it is mere slinging of mud to say it is not "Homeric," or "anomal- 
ous." Irrationalitat und Anomalie sind sehr precdre Begriffe (Lud- 
wich, Ar., II, 264 ff.). Prima facie it is Homeric, and the burden 
of proving it is not can hardly be discharged till a legitimate origin 
for the form has been ascertained and dated. Had it been a form 
that continued to appear in later writers, the case would have been 
different. But it did not. Hesiod and others do not know it. Mr. 
Agar amends in fjr 314 and excises <o 343, and the reasons in each case 
are unusually good. But the fact of the family likeness in all four 
occurrences of rjrjv gives one pause. 

^divvvvrai, ft) 88 f., rjpmcov, ore Kev 7tot' airo^Oifievov fiaaikrjos 
fyavvvvral re veoi teal iirevTWOvrai aedXa. Curtius (op. tit., 319) 
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accepts the form as a conjunctive, but that is "against all 
analogy" (Monro). But Faesi and others follow Curtius. Monro 
adds that fawvovrai might be read with "violent synizesis" (though 
he compares 'Evva\i<p), the fact that the form cannot otherwise 
come into the hexameter being a partial excuse. Van Leeuwen 
holds that there is corruption in 88, and Merry suggests ore irep 
— both taking the verbs as indicatives. Cauer and Piatt read 
£<opvvvrai and ivrvvamcu. Hayman refers to Baivvro (opt.), fi 
665, and to the indicative after or' av in k 410 ff., where, however, 
ffKaipcoai may be read. No one suggests that a late date for the 
author is to be inferred from this word. 

£eviw, used as a substantive only a) 286 and 314. An objection 
of the a7ro| Xeyopevov kind. Monro (notes on ft> 286 and f 389) 
thinks geivir) (i;evfjr), Schulze, op. cit., 85) may be right. In the 
only other place where Homer requires to use the abstract noun, he 
uses %uvoavvn (<£35), and Mr. Agar would read it, with a little 
manipulation, in both places in <o. It seems unnecessary. The 
adjective fewo? occurs 6 times in the Odyssey. 

8a i, <» 299. A doubtful form for Homer; perhaps in K 408, 
and in a 225, where it was Aristarchus' reading. In our passage toi 
(comparing 308) and &av have been proposed, and Srj has some MS 
authority. Any of the four may be right. 

e/ceij/o?, to 288, 312, 347, is said to be rare in Homer. It occurs 
29 times, and in a number of cases it resists removal. 

<£t\tW, <» 268 (and t351), has strange treatment. It is said 
to have "crept into" rfrom to, "where it is doubtless one of the 
post-Homeric words" of that book. This is not argument. t351 
may stand on its own legs; there is nothing against a> 268. Com- 
paratives and superlatives which are a. XX. are not uncommon. Com- 
paratives in -uop are even more common in Homer than in Attic 
(Seymour, Language and Verse, 59). Blass (Interpol., 220) defends 
the form against Kirchhoff and Bekker. 

3. Meanings and uses. — ypiyeveia (without ??a>?)="the Dawn," 
-f 347. "Not found in Homer." But see % 197. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to the parallel cases of iwoo-(yaio<;, e/eciepyo?, 
iceXaSeivi], etc. 

<t>6j3o<;, a) 57. " It is perhaps not a mere accident that this is the 
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only place in the Odyssey in which the word occurs" (^oySeiw, ir 163). 
It is enough to say that there is hardly a passage in the poems in 
which it can be said that the word has more indisputably what the 
critics would call its purely "Homeric" sense. 

<f>d.Tt<;, yjr 362, "story about the Suitors." Usually the phrase 
means "the talk of men." The difference may be allowed — for 
what it is worth. The objections based on the various shades of the 
meaning of <f>fjfii<: are of the same kind and equally micrological. 

f/yefioveve, a> 155, "should mean 'led the way,' not merely 
'went first (in time),' as it must do here." This is from Sittl, and 
again we might allow it, quantum valeat. But it seems pertinent to 
add that riyepoveve is here preceded by irpoaOe. The combination 
recurs in % 400- 

a\\o? in to 128, aXXa SoXov toVS' aXXov .... /nep/x^/M^e. Sittl 
again; he is a bad guide. His book, of which more in a later paper, 
is the worst of all books on the Wiederholungen. Following him, 
Monro seems to forget his own principles when he says, "aXXov 
has no clear meaning here, as no SoXos has been spoken of. In 
/3 93" — same wording — "it refers to the preceding sentence, virur- 
Xerai avBpl e/cao-Tp." That is, in y8 93, "she made promises to 
us all" precedes, and in our passage two lines, the first of which 
means "she shilly-shallied." Is this enough to quarrel about? 
But surely the critic forgets his own interpretation of aXXos elsewhere, 
as on o 407, where he notes, "a\\ij vovo-os, 'disease as well,' accord- 
ing to the familiar idiom." Why not in our passage, "and devised 
the trick of the web besides" ? We cannot bind Homer, in his 
much-maligned and much-misappreciated repetitions, to use every 
identical word and in the identical sense. Hayman, in his very 
helpful commentary, even renders "special." 

avTov, m 241. "The use of the oblique cases of avrm where no 
emphasis is intended seems to be post-Homeric; cf. 1. 80 and 1. 282." 
It is not so stigmatized in H.G?, 219, and I do not think it necessary 
to quote the opinions of other grammarians. Certainly a very 
drastic expurgation of the poems will be necessary to get rid of all 
cases. The usage is a "moot point," as Mr. Agar says (Homerica, 
25; cf. 174, 218). He emends 12 cases in the first 12 books with 
what appears to be varying success. He follows Monro in our pas- 
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sage, and proposes toio ye, which hardly seems to be an improve- 
ment. This use of avrfc cannot, for the present, be considered 
evidence against a passage. 

dSivdmv (leiprjveov) , 1^326. The epithet should, it is said, be 
understood of the voices of the Sirens (cf. k 413, it 216, etc.), and is 
wrongly applied to the Sirens themselves. "The author probably 
had in his mind B 469, fividav dSivdav, and may have understood 
the word there of the ceaseless humming of the flies." The word 
occurs frequently, it has been much discussed, and it is admittedly 
difficult. One thing seems certain, that in the two Odyssean passages 
quoted above it means, in its adverbial form, clara voce. How then 
it cannot mean here "the Sirens of clear voice," it is not easy to see. 
<f>66yyov points to that meaning. There is an exact parallel in the 
uses of \iyvs — icKaCeiv XiyeaK or Xiyv irveiovrm, and Xiye'mv aveficav 
and Xiyis dyopijT^;. I will not add Movtra Xiyeta, as that is in 
o)62. 

iTrixeipeto occurs only <o 386 and 395. It is true, as remarked, 
that x e V a? ldXka> is the phrase used elsewhere, though only twice 
outside the very common formula for attacking food. 

So far, there is nothing serious in the usages impugned. There 
remain three in which affinity with later Greek is imputed. 

e£ e%et, <o 245, "the only instance of this phrase, afterwards 
so common" — that is, with the verb in the intransitive sense. The 
whole sentence is i\X' ev toi Ko/iiSr) ey^ei, and one need go no farther 
afield than to 244 (ovk aharjfiovlrj o-' e^et) and 249 (avrov <r' ovk 
ayadrj jcofuBr) e^et) , both common usages in Homer, for support to 
the view of Butcher and Lang that opyaTov, the last word preceding 
our clause, is to be supplied in it as object to e^et. It may also be 
suggested that the use of the abstractum KOfuSij as subject of eyei 
in the intransitive sense would not be good. Monro has the support 
of other commentators, but their interpretation does not seem to be 
the best possible. One might suggest ev Kop,iBrj f e^et. 

virdp^r), 286, "takes the first step," a use which is "distinctively 
Attic." "In Homer the simple apx<0 sometimes has this sense," 
as B 378, iya> 8' fjpxov %a\e7raiWi'. But, if La Roche is correct 
(on vwo', p. 47) in accepting as probable Ameis' interpretation, 
zualkrerst anfangen, xnrdpx<>> seems decidedly better here, xnro in 
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composition has some delicate shades of meaning. But the fact that 
the usage occurs only here remains. 

■n-p&i, o)28, is said to mean "too early" or "prematurely." 
Its ordinary sense, in the phrase trpwi 8' vttt)oZoi is "early," and one 
might so translate it in a> 28. So Butcher and Lang. The admit- 
tedly better vouched reading is irpSyra, which Monro says would not 
give the meaning "too early." L. and S. say it would. 

But, admitting that both virdpxa> and irpml are here used in later 
senses, and only here, of how many books in the poems can it be 
said that they do not contain instances of the kind ? In A we have 
iirev(j>T)fi,eco and eirafoios, in A, pvcria, ti ird0<o and ti iraOovre. 
Most of the Homeric language persisted into later Greek, and one 
reads every day of one's life discussions in periodicals and com- 
mentaries in which Homer is referred back to as good authority for 
uses in Attic. That is to say, there are in Homer many usages 
which afterwards became "Atticisms." Is it reasonable to marvel 
at the fact that the Homeric text does not present frequent instances 
of every one of these ? 

4. Syntax. — yfr 345, of Athene, own-ore hrj p 'OBvafja ieXirero 
ov Kara 0vp.6v evvrjs r)<; a\6%ov rapirrifievai. ov is taken as refer- 
ring to Odysseus, "not Athene as the place of the clause leads us to 
expect." Other editors, as Faesi, Duntzer, Hayman, and Ameis- 
Hentze, differ from Monro here. N 8 is a close parallel. And it is 
surely not good to take ov Kara, dv/iov with rapirrifievai. But this 
alleged ambiguity, "and also the awkwardness of 6v Kara, Qvpov and 
77? a\6xov, in the same clause, indicate a non-Homeric authorship." 
That is too large an inference, even if awkwardness be admitted. 
But the very words t?s akoxov seem to make it impossible for a 
reader or hearer to feel any. The poet may surely trust to the context 
to some extent, as in T 386 ff., where we have p,iv thrice and ol once 
in four lines; or o~ 91-94, where e-Tn^pao-aaiar' 'A^atoi makes it 
clear that the third /uv has a new reference. The difficulty here is 
made out of flimsy materials. 

<o 235-37, fiepfi-qpt^e 8' eireira .... Kvaaai ical irepi<f>vvai ebv 
TTarep' r)8£ maara elirelv, w eXdoi koX wcotr' es iraTplo'a yalav. 
"The optative in oratio obliqua is a post-Homeric construction," 
and it has been pointed out that the first instance of it is in 
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Hym. Ven. 212-14. This is taking <5>? = "that." But acatrra is 
against that, and other editors differ. Indeed Monro himself, 
in H.G. 2 , 281, translates, "to tell how he had come." The authorities 
distinguish the case from that in the Hymn, and Monro seems 
peculiar in his view. See Kuhner-Gerth, I, 255; Gildersleeve's 
Syntax of Class. Gk., 130; Goodwin's M. and T., 261; Urtel, Der 
Horn. Gebrauch des Optativs der abhdngigen Rede, 3; Brugmann, 
op. cit, 508 f., and Mein, De Optativi obliqui usu Homco., I, 22 f . 
Frage- und Relatwsdtze are separated from Aussagesdize, and refer- 
ence is made to E 85, 4> 608 ff., v 14 ff., » 89, 402, k 101, 110, v 415, 
o 423, p 368 and 539 =<r 384 (the words of our passage, e\0oi «t\., 
after el), and t 463. These instances are after verbs of "inquiring"; 
ours is "telling how," but Gildersleeve even calls that an interroga- 
tive use, and Goodwin explains the development of the uses of w. 
And all the authorities differentiate our case from the later one in the 
Hymn. It may be added that it is possible enough that the optatives 
are due to p359 = <r384, and that we ought to read tfKOev re kui 
'UeTo TraTp. 7., but there is no need to amend. 

w 340 ff. The optative, eirifipureiav, in 344 is said to be difficult 
owing to the intervention between it and the preceding past tenses 
of the clause with a present verb, evda 8' ava oTCKpvXal iravrolai, 
eaa-iv, in 343; and, if we regard this clause as parenthetical, the 
arrangement of clauses is deemed unsatisfactory. Mr. Agar, as 
already stated, excises the line, as one of a number inserted (in 
the view of many authorities) in the poems in order to supply a 
verb with an object or a subject, or vice versa — here fivv as a verb 
for eicao-Tvi in 342. But other editors (as Faesi, Piatt, Ameis- 
Hentze, and the Leyden editors) mark off the clause with dashes, 
and find no difficulty. And see Merry, a.L, and Ameis-Hentze, 
Anhang. I had thought of evo-av (which Homer does not happen to 
use), and see that Bekker had already made the conjecture. With 
am taken " distributively, 'in the different rows'" (Merry), eTrfjaav 
might do. The eacxaiv and earacrav of the MSS seem to point to 
corruption. 

Enclitics are said to be misplaced in four lines of o>, — 247.ow 
oyx v Vi °v fTpac-itf toi dvev KOfiiBr} 1 ;., 332.t^j' iv Tlapvrjcra /a' ttXacrev 
to, 335.8<»p<x, ret Sevpo fioKatv pot, vrreo'xeTO, and 337.€7&) S' jjreov 
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o-e eKaara. The subject is discussed in H.G. 2 , 335 ff., where 
a very doubtful set of cases is collected to show "a less strict 
usage" in the Dolomia, but where not one of our present cases 
seems to be quoted. Invariability of usage is not, however, 
asserted, and it is admitted that the subject needs more detailed 
investigation. I have not discovered that any such has ever been 
made. Editors generally are not strict to mark exceptions, as they 
do not lay down rules or refer to those stated by Monro. Mr. Agar 
(Homerica, 2) remarks how easily a deviation occurs, and any exten- 
sive examination of the poems will confirm that; exceptional cases 
are numerous. And one must bear in mind how frequently enclitics, 
short monosyllables especially, have been inserted or transferred. 
We know that the desire to cure hiatus that was deemed illicit was 
an active cause. Among other references to the point, Kuhner-Blass, 
I, 337 ff., may be quoted, and for the influence of the meter, an 
important consideration, Giseke's Horn. Forschungen, 57 ff., and 
Hoffmann, Quaestt. Horn., I, 10. In the H.G. it is stated that the 
usage in the poems is stricter than in later Greek, but the apparent 
difference may be due in no small measure to the constant recurrence 
in the poems of standing epic commonplace and fixed phrases. 

The objections in the four cases are not specifically stated. In 
the first, how is rot to be taken? If it is an ordinary dative, it is 
much like I. 142, yaiifipos k4v pot eoi, and many other instances. 
If with Ebeling, and as seems preferable, we take it as the ethical 
dative, something between the ordinary dat. and the particle, 
parallels are plentiful, as f 508, alvo<; fiev toi a/it/pap, v 34, or 
6 195. If it be the position of rot relatively to ov that is bad, 
I do not think another occurrence of ov . . . . ov with rot is to be 
found. One might compare 7 27 f., ov yap bia> ov <re 0ea>v aeKrjn 
yeveaOai. But in fact the position of toi, like that of other particles, 
varies considerably — even in the same line (as o 81). There are even 
exceptions to the general rule that it follows oi>, as in p 118 and 
a- 230 (cf. fl 538). And, finally, if regard be had to the quite unusual 
concatenation of ov's in the two lines preceding 247, it is difficult 
to see how the rot could be better placed. 

In the next two cases, a> 332 and 335, qualifying words come 
before the enclitic. One would like to see exact parallels with the 
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enclitic otherwhere. But it seems enough to refer to cases suffici- 
ently similar, as v 359, dl teev ia irpofypmv pe . . . . , II 8 ff , rj . . . . 
SaKpwecra-a Be piv TroriBepiceTai, A 520 f., t) Be kcu aina><; /*' aiev 
.... veiicel. See also v 261, S 618 f., p. 297, ft 779 f. In 332 p.' 
may have got misplaced. But it appears in strange places, as in 
2 189, 432. And as to a> 337, parallels seem to abound — irepire 
Be /*', (pikei Be e, tcekeai p£, and, with double accusative, eavco piv 
yXalvav. It is difficult to find a case against the book on these 
materials. And observe this — three of the alleged faults are within 
6 consecutive lines. In the remaining 618 lines in the "Continua- 
tion," the poet, living in the later period of decadence which we are 
to suppose was characterized by this particular laxity, has "floun- 
dered" (almost) without a tumble. Surely we should "greet him not 
without a welcome," like Tennyson after his "metrification of 
Catullus." 

Here may be mentioned a matter over which commentators have 
boggled — xapieaaav, o 198, after its noun, aoiBrfv, in 197. "If 
an epithet is added in the following line it regularly begins the line" 
(Monro). Not regularly; exceptions are numerous. A few from 
the Iliad are X 408 f., A 477 f ., II 367 f., ft 4 f., N 709 f. The syntax 
of the sentence seems as natural as that of 7 58 f., and on the whole 
it may be said there is as little against the Continuator in regard 
to syntax as there is in regard to the individual words he uses and 
the way he uses them. I now turn to his verse. 

5. Meter, with synizesis and contraction. — First, two cases of 
improper lengthening: i/r 361, eTrlreXKco. "This scansion is inde- 
fensible by Homeric rules," which probably means that the lengthen- 
ing is not justifiable by any consideration. The mere effect of the 
ictus will not be deemed sufficient. An exact parallel will be 
demanded. Ad and era will be scouted as not near enough. 
In evlXi^Brfv, P599, the 1 gets the benefit of the following \; in 
i-rrirfKev, % 49, it is said the I may be due to the augment, though 
no other occurrence of a past tense of IdWoa is augmented; and in 
eiri icaicov, p, 209 (where eirei is read, but rejected by M. and R. 
as a dodge), the words are separate, irdpexei,, t 113, is a good 
parallel, but *o-e^e» is postulated, and Homer may have felt the cr. 1 
1 But see Solmsen, Untersuchungen, 9 f . 
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eirei is explained by eirpei, 6cj>iv by oTrcf>iv or ovcf>iv, and of Bid 
it has even been said that it is due to the influence of Bla — so hard 
are the authorities pushed to explain every one of the swarming 
"peculiarities" of the text. In our case there is a v.l. iviareWco, 
which Schultze (Q.E., 469) accepts, but only to fling it in the face 
of the "Continuator"; as it would mean in y}r what it meant after- 
ward in Attic, it is of course a sign of lateness. The compound does 
occur, A 384, in tmesi. But it is better to keep eVtreWa), and, if 
something must be said to justify an ictus-lengthening, one might 
suggest the effect of an initial <r, as in irdpexei — if re\\<o and areXXco 
are forms of the same word (L. and S., comparing o-Teym, Teyo?, 
tego; rpeira), arpe^ca; and arepfos, Tejp^o?). 1 But the etymological 
lexica leave the connections of the word obscure, and we may suspend 
judgment till they are clear. If we avail ourselves of the privilege 
of emending, we have Mr. Agar's <roi 8' iirl Tama, yvvat, rdXkto, 
where the ravra, however, if not indefensible, is not so good as the 
raS' of the vulgate. 

eireecraiv ireiprjdrjvai, <o 240 (final) : a breach of Wernicke's law. 
We may for present purposes accept the law, and hesitate to 
believe with Mr. Agar (in the discussion in C.R., XI, 28, 29, 151-54, 
to which Monro refers) that "Wernicke" was imposed on the text 
in late days. But there are exceptions in plenty. In our case we 
can claim indulgence; the two words constitute a "syntactical unit" 
(Leaf, Iliad, Vol. II, 638). It may be the case, though it sounds 
odd, that the origin of "Wernicke" was that hearers were apt to 
think a hexameter closed when they had heard only two-thirds of it. 
But no reader that ever existed could have imagined that at iireeacnv 
in our line. Another word must come. The statement that our case 
is "the only real exception" is one which I cannot understand. See 
Leaf, be. tit, and for the Odyssey,. e.g., /3 330, £93, 0377(?), 530, 
X 338, p 573 and t 576. And the fault cannot be considered worse 
than another which is not uncommon in both poems in the 4th 
thesis — a long vowel or diphthong retaining its length though fol- 
lowed by an initial vowel. Mr. Agar (C.R., loc. tit.) would restore 
v i<p. in the 4th thesis in a number of cases. 

But there is another objection. It is "the only instance in the 

1 ^irtr 4\\etv wohl nur aus twurriWeiv verMrzt (Schmidt, Synonymik, p. 55.) 
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Odyssey of v i<f>. forming position in the fourth thesis," which sounds 
horrific, till one examines the statistics. These are given by Isler, 
Quaestt. Metricae. If there is a fault, the Iliad keeps the " Continua- 
tion" in countenance, not with M 55 alone (virepffev Se), as usually 
stated, but also with xep rot (A 353, 1 359). The productio is 
common in the 1st thesis, rarer in the 3d, while the 4th gives only the 
cases mentioned. But Isler's statistics show that this was not a 
vice coming into fashion at the supposed late date when the Odyssey 
was completed by the " Continuator." On the contrary, it had 
vanished from epic poetry before that time. There is not a case 
in Hesiod or the Hymns, or in the later epics. As to the vice itself, 
one might ask if it differs in gravity from the numerous cases of the 
type Tewcj;? e| 'nnrofioToio, A 202, or 9eS>v e£ efifiope Tififjs, e 335. 
It only remains to add that the blot has been removed by emen- 
dations so light — hreaiv eo (Gerhard), and -ottn hrecrcri ti (Agar) — 
that outside a condemned tract no one would hesitate to admit 
one or the other. 

In addition, there are several cases of synizesis and contraction. 
To begin with what is deemed the worst case of the former, ovk 
oyxvt), ov Trpaaiij, a> 247. "The synizesis is hardly to be paralleled 
in Homer." Is it not paralleled in the common ^ ov, iirel ov, or 
Sr) av? On iya> 8' jjTe6v ere etcacrTa, <o 337, Monro has no note, 
but on t34 we are told that ^pvaeov is "not Homeric." The same 
language is used by Leaf of n^Xeo? (on A 489). How is "Homeric" 
employed here ? What does it mean ? Not that the synizesis does 
not occur elsewhere in Homer, for there are a number of examples — 
a<f>peov, rfpidpeov, etc. And lastly, rei/^ea, final in a> 534. Again, 
"the use of such a form as the final spondee is not Homeric." It 
recurs in X 322 and H 207. Must one be satisfied with an arbitrary 
dictum of this description ? 

And contraction. Trpovirep.^a, a> 360, "the only Homeric instance 
of a compound of irpo in which we cannot write the uncontracted 
•rrpoe-." The author happens to use in the first foot a form which 
others use in other parts of the verse. He does so himself in a> 82, 
319, but he will get no credit for it. Ludwich (Aristarchus, II, 
262, n.) and Cauer (Preface to Odyssey, school ed., xxx) make a>360 
ground for objecting to the resolution of the forms elsewhere. Agar 
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would read ■lrep.-ty' iyu>. Odfifiew;, co 394, "not Homeric. See H.G., 
§ 105, 3." Turning to the H.G., we find that in ddfifiewi, 'Epe'/Sev? 
and the like, "it is probably better to write -eo? and admit syni- 
zesis." But the synizesis eo is, we have seen, not Homeric either. 
What are we to do? Mr. Agar reads rdcpoio, but that is surely 
simply a substitution to evade a supposed difficulty. And does not 
tck/>o? 6 mean "funeral"? 'OoWeC?, » 398, "is certainly not a 
Homeric form." If this means that it does not occur elsewhere, 
it is correct. 'OBvarj, t 136, is passed without remark, only the 
v.l. 'OBvcrfja -n-odevaa, a remedy as bad as the disease, and Fick's 
■n-oaiv TroOeovaa, being quoted in the app. crit. 'O&vo-crfja, A 346, 
is solitary; 'OBvaaea, only £ 212, p 301. And is 'OoWew any worse 
than Iir)Xeo<; ? Bekker (Horn. Bl., I, 40 f .) makes 'OoWeu? ground 
for writing nijA-eu?. 'OSwe'o? and 'OSvaecos were impossible for the 
hexameter. Even 'OSvaaeos is found only A 491. In our passage 
we may read 'OSwew?. a>416 is quoted by Eustathius with 
'OSvcraeik. Eu7ret#«, a> 465, "contraction not Homeric." Kara- 
Trprjvel, H 792, v 164, and nrpoaKel, <I> 262 (not to mention contracted 
datives from -o? forms), are well vouched, and not to be expelled. 
Menrad (De contract, et syniz. usu Homco., 75) excuses them as before 
a caesura, and 'Einretdei as final. But our word occurs in an inter- 
esting passage, which is discussed by Mr. Agar, and many will be 
tempted to agree with him that Ev7reidei has somehow displaced 
'AXiOepcrrj. And lastly, 'E/)^?, o> 1: "This contraction is post- 
Homeric." As it occurs in f 435, "there must be some doubt of the 
genuineness of 435-36" (Monro a.l.). In <o 10, where the "Con- 
tinuator" knows 'Epp-eias, that form is "a poetical archaism" sub- 
sisting along with the new one. This does not strike one as fair 
criticism. Besides a> 1 (where van Leeuwen proposes yjrvxas 8' 
'Ep/*e«K?) and £ 435, 'E/>/^5 is found also in T 72, e 54 and d 334. l 
This form 'JLpfifjs occurs in the first line of the Second Nekyia (co 
1 — 204), and in regard to the form its author is kept well in counten- 
ance by other Homeric poets. And be it observed, this latest of 
all the late interlopers has not a slip of the kind in the other 203 
lines written by him. Not only that, but, so far as I can see, the 

1 Sitte (Die Aeolismen der homer. Sprache, p. 11) would read 'Ep/iias with synizesis. 
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case against him, so far as it can be based on his language and verse, 
rests on irpm and tyvvvvrat alone! 

But to return to the instances of synizesis and contraction. 
They raise the large question, Were these phenomena foreign to 
Homer ? No one would assert that the would-be expurgators of the 
text have proved this. You cannot get rid of all such impurities. 
Even in the "blameless Menis," deoi, £wi/to? and HtjXetSt)' '8e\' 
resist their efforts. Menrad's heroic venture is well known. How 
far did it succeed? Were his methods unimpeachable? Let 
Ludwich and others say. Will another Menrad ever renew the 
enterprise? fxdXa rt? 0pa<rv/cdp8io<; ecrrai. It is interesting to 
find Jebb — quo non peritior alter — citing Homer's r^vqaaat and 
Tc/JLrjvTa as precedents for Sophocles' roX/jt^a-Tare (Philoct. 984). 
A very different attitude this from that of him who has been called 
the Homeric "smasher"! 

So much for Monro's attack. Spohn's lists and discussions do 
not help. Knowledge of the Homeric language had not advanced 
far in his day, and his work is now little more than a curiosity. 
The Digamma has bare mention. He tells us that abstracta are more 
common in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and so propounds or propa- 
gates a falsity that volitabat per ora virum, Croiset and Cauer included, 
till it came to the ears of Professor Scott — a<f>ap 8' avdirvara Oeol 
deaav avOpwiroiai. Thirty-six of Spohn's pages are devoted to 
Greek diminutives, as a preparation for the discussion of /cXicriov, 
the word to which Dorotheus of Askalon devoted his whole life. 
In fact the linguistic parts of this treatise, on which Wolfians of every 
shade of belief have lavished an anti-Homeric confidence for nearly 
a century, are utterly valueless. The other contents will have 
separate notice. Few discrepancies and incongruities have escaped 
the micrological examination of Spohn. 

In conclusion, there is one very important matter for the enemies 
of this section of the Odyssey to consider. We know from the many 
treatises, the hundreds of treatises, which the nineteenth century 
hurled at the various parts of the poems, that the individuals who 
manipulated or composed these books and passages lived in a decadent 
age, when the epic and its language were alike past their bloom. 
They had not an accurate sense of the old and genuine bardic dialect. 
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So in many points of language they constantly made mistakes, and 
through these mistakes their intrusions have been detected and 
exposed by modern scholars. These points became standard tests. 
The late poetaster could be tracked down by any such solecism. 
And yet, tested by these tests, the "Continuation," this latest of 
all the late additions to the poems, is absolutely sound and pure! 
A startling phenomenon, surely, but a fact. 

Any reader of this paper must have wondered that there was no 
mention of the Digamma, the greatest and surest of all such tests. 
There has been no mention of it because it is not a head of charge in 
Monro's indictment. That is a very extraordinary fact. Not only 
that, but hardly any other authority has thought fit to examine the 
Digamma-phenomena. I have had to make a complete search for 
myself. Fick (Odyssey, 304 f., and Entstehung der Od., 189 f.) has 
collected some "Ionisms," as his school loves to call them, and 
neglects of p are included in the list, and Blass (Interpol., 215) also 
devotes a few lines to these; but that is all. 

Fick here, as elsewhere, gives no assistance whatever. It is 
utterly futile to draw up a list of blemishes for any part of the poems, 
and say "there!" But Blass argues the matter intelligently, and 
separates the Nekyia from the rest of a>. In the rest of the book he 
finds f is observed; in the Nekyia it has vanished from the author's 
speech. There are observances, it is true, but these are all in what 
are stigmatized as "borrowed" verses or parts of verses. That is 
an assumption which requires to be proved, and which it is preposter- 
ous to state without proof. Nor is his list of observances complete; 
far from it. 

An exhaustive examination of the phenomena shows that the 
Nekyia and the rest of the "Continuation," and the "Continuation" 
and the rest of the poems, are, as regards observances and neglects 
of f, in exactly the same case. I have drawn out particulars, but 
do not propose to waste words on them. It is the neglects that 
scholars fasten on to impugn a given passage, and in the "Continua- 
tion" they are numerous, but, not more numerous than in, say, the 
first book of the Iliad. If they prove the "Continuation" late, 
they prove A late; if they are to be amended in A, to save its face, 
the "Continuation" is entitled to the same indulgence. A compari- 
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son will not damage it. To make that as satisfactory as possible, the 
best plan, perhaps, is to take the sixteen roots with f found in both 
it and A, and to compare observances (including or excluding cases 
of v i<f>.) and neglects in words from these roots. The result is, for 
A, 89 observances and 12 neglects; for the "Continuation," 87 and 
15 respectively. But in whatsoever way the comparison may be 
made, there is nothing against our tract. 

Let us pass on to another famous test, the article. The Homeric 
use of 6 had, we are always given to understand, sadly degenerated in 
the days of the interpolations in and additions to the poems, and 
the article is another means for detecting the work of late depredators. 
It amazes us then to find that in our 624 lines Monro can point only 
to e£ 8' vleis ol AoXioio, <o 497, but not without a qualm even there. 
He himself refers to T 181 and V 348, 376, and the point is not worth 
discussing. We may let it stand, or merely mention that Mr. Agar 
reads, without altering a letter, e£ 8', i/tet? o'i AoXioio. 

So the article also fails. But there are many other tests. We 
know how much has been made of prepositional uses, especially in 
regard to the " Odyssean" books of the Iliad. So far as I am aware, 
not one abuse or innovation is alleged against our author. And we 
must say the same of pseudoarchaisms, another Mark of the Beast, 
unless tfr)v is to be classed in that category. And if we go on to 
Ionisms, as Fick, Robert and others call any blemish which they wish 
to turn to account, we find the same result. Let us take three of 
their favorites, the iterative verbs, e? and av. The iteratives are 
not so numerous as in A or X. On e? and av no imputation at all 
can be based. In short, the popular tests fail all along the line. 
One might, for completeness' sake, add the metrical faults of neglect 
of position and hiatus, which were used to depreciate the " Odyssean" 
books of the Iliad. There is no case here either. Position is observed 
and neglected (aXXoTpw/? and all the rest) just as elsewhere in the 
poems. I find two cases of hiatus illicitus — r/Se e<j>aa-/ce, ty 335, 
where it is believed p (e) has slipped out (cf. e 135 and 17 256), and 
rj pa er' iare, to 351, where there is a v.l. rj j? en, and where ap' has 
been conjectured. If tests are to be depended on, the language and 
verse are very "Homeric" in the best sense of that much abused 
word. 
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What then is to be our conclusion regarding the language of the 
"Continuation" ? That depends on our estimate of the effect of the 
individual blots which have been examined in detail. We may 
admit a small residuum of "peculiarity." But which book in the 
poems does not provide as much? As to its effect, opinions will 
differ according to" the general attitude of the individual critic. At 
one extreme we have Fick. He notes every fault, seldom troubles 
to consider whether there is a v.L, whether a simple emendation is 
practicable or interpolation a possible explanation, or whether the 
Anstoss may be due to maltreatment of the text in transmission. 
There are the blots, and the passage is late. At the other extreme 
is Mr. Agar with the merciful view that many of the defects are due 
to what is certainly an intelligible cause, the havoc played by tran- 
scribers, editors, and others during centuries, and ready to cure them 
by reference to the practice of the epics so far as he can discover it 
from their text. Even so, many of the peculiarities in all parts of 
the poems defy explanation or removal, and when any part which is 
habitually vilified is to be condemned on account of any such unex- 
plained residuum, our only resource is to compare it in this respect 
with what are supposed to be its betters. The "Continuation" is 
one forty-fifth of the whole Homeric corpus. It must have its share 
of peculiarity. Is that greater than the residuum for the first book of 
the Iliad f It is not. The comparison may be made in detail, and 
the " Continuation " need not fear it. And then there is the comfort- 
ing fact that, judged by all the approved tests, its language stands 
foursquare. 

So far as language goes, the "Continuation" is hot separated in 
age from the rest of the poems. We shall see that the same may be 
said in regard to other heads of charge which have still to be con- 
sidered. And even then Herr Cauer and Professor Murray will say, 
as they have said of the Doloneia, the one "pooh! can't you see that 
it can be cut out?" and the other, "the style is enough for me." 
teat k aXaos Biaicpiveie. 
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